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FOREWORD 


In Cataclysms on the Columbia, we learn that fourteen 
thousand years ago, sea level was 300 feet lower than 
today, and the Columbia River valley was V-shaped. 
After the series of Bretz Floods had.scoured the basaltic 
cliffs of the interior, and melting glaciers had raised sea 
level, the site of downtown Astoria became tide flats to 
the base of the hill. 


In 1811, the Astor Expedition leaders chose the location 
of Fort Astoria at the present corner of 15th and 
Exchange streets because it was a small promontory 
overlooking the channel of the river where sailing ships 
could anchor near shore. In 1813, fearing capture by 
the British, Astor’s agents sold Ft. Astoria to the 
Northwest Co. Indeed, a few months later, a warship 
flying the union jack arrived. The outpost was renamed 
Fort George, for King George III, and flew the flag of 
Great Britain until 1846 when the boundary was settled 
on the 49th parallel. 


Oregon Trail pioneers started settling this area in 1843. 
Col. John McClure and John Shively each platted their 
land claims, which now comprise downtown Astoria. 
Early businesses were located along docks extending 
north from the beach to the channel where ships could 
load. As the population increased, the docks were con- 
nected with east-west shortcuts. These constructions 
were improved by the city as_planked streets built on 
creosoted pilings. 


Would you like to live in a tide flat? Drifting logs 
would bang against the pilings holding up your house. 
Garbage and sewage went directly below. Incoming 
tides deposited salmon cannery waste into the space 
under the city. Maybe residents got used to the smell, 
but visitors freely described the odor of Astoria. 


In 1914, the Sanitary & Reclamation Commission was 
formed. A stone seawall was constructed just south of 
the railroad track which was on pilings, and dredge 
sand was pumped in to raise the ground level. Astoria 
was taking steps to improve living conditions. 


On the night of December 8, 1922, a fire of unknown 
origin raged through 25 blocks---nearly ail of down- 
town Astoria from about 8th to 17th streets, and from 
Exchange Street almost to the river. Since all the streets 


(continued on back inside cover) 
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Tour A 


Maritime Museum to 12th & Commercial, 
and return 


Honoring those who come to Astoria by cruise boat, we 
begin the tour at the foot of 17th Street. However, you 
can begin at any point and walk in a complete circle. 
Don’t try to cheat by driving instead of walking, as local 
gendarmes take a dim view of folks who drive west on 
Commercial Street. 


1792 Marine Drive. Columbia River Maritime Museum 
(1982). A native Astorian’s brainstorm blossomed into 
one of the nation’s foremost maritime museums. 
Founder Rolf Klep even chose the address to commem- 
orate the year Capt. Robert Gray discovered the 
Columbia River. 


From the Foot of 17th Street, go west along the Riverwalk. 
Look to your left up the hill. The Heritage Museum (last 
building on Tour C) was built in 1905 as City Hall. The 
large plain building to its left was built as the Astoria 
Armory (1942, W). On your right, the pilings in the river 
once supported the dock and warehouse of Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Co., which extended 600 feet from 15th 
nearly to 18th Street. Freight from all over the world was 
unloaded from ships docked here, starting in the 1880s. 
Freight was then sent by river steamer and later by rail to 
the rest of the country. The dock was taken by the county 
for unpaid taxes, and in 1936 was leased to Astoria 
Regatta Association. A grandstand was erected on the 
river side to view boat races. A large open hall was con- 
verted to the “Pirate's Den” for dances and games, as well 
as the annual county fair. The west end of the building 
housed an armory for our local National Guard, Co. L, 
186th Infantry, for their monthly drills. On August 26, 
1940, just two days before Regatta, the building caught fire 
and was soon a total loss. However, the Regatta was not 
canceled, but found other quarters. 


The building on your left with the imaginative riverine 
mural is the Franciscovich Bldg (1923, W). Names end- 
ing in “ich” in this area derive from Yugoslavian families. 
Many first lived at Clifton as fishermen. Service cleaners 
& dyers was here 1925-1963; Hauer Cyclery & Locksmith 
moved here in 1975. 


Keep walking west for two more blocks until you come to 
14th Street, where the ferries docked from 1921-1966. 
Read the interpretive plaque on the riverside railing. A 
walk to the end of the public pier will reward you with 
more signs and a fine view of the river. 


Wooden buildings west side of 14th St. pier. (1904). 
Contractor Leander Lebeck began construction of this 
dock on October 31, 1904, for the Callender Navigation 
Co. which merged with Knappton Towboat Co. in 1922 
and moved to Portland in 1940. It now is a branch office 
of Foss Maritime Co. and serves as the communications 
center for Columbia River Bar and River Pilots. The sec- 
ond story was added in the 1960s. The building next to 
the railroad track was built in 1922 as a Callender Co. 
machine shop. Both of these buildings survived the fire. 


Walk south on 14th towards Commercial Street. Before 
you cross Marine Drive, notice how wide the street is on 
the left. This space provided holding lanes for the ferry. 
The M.R. Chessman, the largest and last, carried an aver- 
age of 44 cars per trip, 523 cars a day in 1965. Upon com- 
pletion of the bridge in 1966, the ferries were sold. The 
Chessman ended its days in Saigon. 


SE Corner 14th & Marine Drive. Before you cross the 
street, admire the two-story glass block window. The 
Astoria Bldg. (1946) actually fronts on Commercial 
Street, but I like this view best. Being the first thing one 
would see after driving off the ferry, one would form an 
impression about how modern Astoria was. Peter 
Vucovich and George Celsi had the building built for 
their Chrysler-Plymouth agency which closed in 1962. 
Fourteen apartments are on the second and third floors. 
Radio station KVAS studios were here from 1949 
through 1962. Inventor Ed Parson operated the world’s 
first cable television system from his second floor apart- 
ment. A stone monument at Astoria Column recognizes 
him for his marvelous invention. 


Now cross Marine Drive and walk south (towards the hill) 
on the west side of 14th Street. 


225-239 14th. (1924, W) Gimre’s is Oregon’s oldest shoe 
store operated by the same family. Sven Gimre, a 
Norwegian shoemaker, started it in 1892. As a young 
married man, tragedy struck in 1905 when a three year 
old son died of illness. Eight years later his thirteen year 
old son accidentally drowned. In 1914 his car skidded 
ona wet plank street, sending it into the river, drowning 
his wife and both daughters. Grieving, he returned to 
Stavanger to visit his parents. While there, he met 
Kirsten. After marrying, they had six children who, now 
with their children, continue the family business. A 
peek inside will take you back a few decades. Other 
long-time businesses in this building were Koffee Kup 
restaurant, 1946-1980, and Hallaux paint and hobby 
store, 1945-1989. 


NE Corner 14th & Commercial. (1925, W). This three- 
story, 30-room hotel was built by Cecil Lewis who 
owned a logging company. At first it was the Barton 
Hotel, but in 1928 the name was changed to 
Commodore Hotel. It featured a ground level lobby 
fronting on 14th St. It closed in 1965. The Eagles Lodge 
rented the basement 1946-1954. From 1957 to 1974, 
Astoria Chamber of Commerce occupied a 14th Street 
office---convenient to tourists coming off the ferry. 
Chris’ news has been in this building since 1947. 


When you get to Commercial Street, walk to the right. 


1360-1380 Commercial. Young Bldg. (1916, W) The first 
tenant was the F.W. Woolworth Co. five and ten cent 
store. This is the only building on this end of 
Commercial to survive the fire. To make room for wider 
streets, the front of the first floor was set back. The steel 
posts support the second floor which was not altered. 
After this remodeling, Astoria Drug Co. and the Boot 
Shop rented space here. Andrew Young was a salmon 
cannery owner. When a young man, recently immigrat- 
ed from Sweden, he built a house in 1875 at 3720 Duane; 
it is thought to be the oldest house in Uppertown. 


Have you noticed little squares of glass embedded in the 
sidewalk? In 1923 when the streets were widened, some 
property owners grumbled about losing valuable space. To 
placate them, the area under the sidewalks was retained for 
basement use. The glass blocks are like skylight windows. 
Under the streets are tunnels about five feet high for elec- 
tric conduits, telephone wires, and water pipes . Utility 
workers can walk from 9th to 15th streets out of sight. 
They might be down there now. 


1312-1332 Commercial. Cochran’s Dept. Store (1948- 
1952, W) & [the smaller] Dealey & Malone Bldg. (1924), 
home of Imperial Grill from 1925-1952. Astoria Business 
Equipment Co. started here in 1965. These two buildings 
are now hidden by one false front. 


1282-1289 Commercial. Shanahan Bldg. (1924) 
Johnson & Morrison grocery and Trotter dry goods store 
were here until 1934 and 1942 respectively. 


1254 Commercial. (1924) This building first had three 
spaces: “Doc” Stearns’ Palace barber shop, Len-Claire 
beauty shop, and Golden Eagle restaurant. 


Wells Fargo Bank, 12th & Commercial 


1218 Commercial. (1924) The corner space of this two- 
story building was first leased to Owl Drug Store which 
remained until 1938 when First National Bank pur- 
chased the building and moved in. Reed & Grimberg 
shoe store rented the easterly space 1924-1952. The win- 
dows of the vacant upstairs were covered in a facelift 
about 1970. 


Many consider this to be the very center of downtown. The 
half-way point of Tour B is here also. If you have the time 
and stamina, you may wish to hook into that tour here by 
crossing 12th Street, and turn to page 12, read 1198 
Commercial, and continue west on the north side of 
Commercial Street. From the Court House, you would 
then do the first half of Tour B, then finish Tour A from 
the Liberty theater (Astor Bldg.). 


Tour A crosses Commercial Street here, then returns east 
to 17th Street. 


1203-1245 Commercial. Astor Bldg. (1924) Placed on 
the National Register in 1984, this building, commonly 
known as the Liberty Theater, is probably Astoria’s best- 
loved building. Portland architects Bennes & Herzog, 
who also designed the Baghdad and Hollywood the- 
aters in Portland, used Mediterranean details both 
inside and out. The theater, seating 750, features murals 
painted by Joe Knowles of Seaview, WA. They give the 
impression that one is looking through windows onto 
canals of Venice. Of course, a big pipe organ added 
sound effects during the silent films. Arctic explorer 
Roald Amundsen lectured here in April 1927. In July 
1928, “The Jazz Singer,” starring Al Jolson, was its first 
singing/talking movie. The balcony was divided in 
1991 to provide two more screens. The Liberty closed 
in 1999. There are plans for its rehabilitation as a com- 
munity performing arts center. 


Two blocks south, on the corner of 12th and Exchange 
streets, is the site of the old Astoria Theatre. A stone 
marker says Clark Gable had his first acting job there in the 
summer of 1922. 


1255-1271 Commercial. M.H. Smith Bldg. (1924) Earl 
G. Cash is thought to be the architect, and John 
Helstrom the contractor for this interesting building. 
The Barton Hotel opened here on the two floors over 
Byler’s variety store, Johnson optical store, and 
Coffeeland grocery store. In 1931, Mark Siddall, Sr., 
leased the building from Dr. Smith. In addition to his 
sporting goods store, he operated the hotel under his 
own name. Following a hotel fire on February 22, 1952, 
the two floors were remodeled into the current 23-unit 
Siddall Apartments. 


1287-1295 Commercial. (1935,W) Gunderson’s Variety 
Store occupied the western half until 1951. Rebe’s 
Confectionery leased the east half until 1942. In 1943, 
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Erickson Floral Co. took that space. Wicks designed the 
sandstone remodel of the front about 1952. 


The walkway between these two buildings is on the bound- 
ary between McClure’s Astoria and Shively’s Astoria. Not 
only did these two subdivisions not line up with each other, 
their blocks had different dimensions. This is why looking 
east on Commercial you see a slight bend at 14th, and other 
streets have bends or jogs between 12th and 14th streets. 
In selling lots, McClure and Shively were rivals, and 
couldn't agree on anything. 


1319 Commercial. Sunflower Dairy Bldg. (1928, W) 
The milk distribution center for Sunflower was on the 
other end of the building. Drug stores have always been 
on this end. 


1343 Commercial. (1923, W) In May 1923, Morton 
Nelson opened his Astoria Furniture Co. here. A few 
months later, he sold the business and the building to 
W.H. Fellman who operated the Fellman Department 
Store here until 1928 when it moved to another location, 
and J.C. Penney Co. moved in. Wicks redesigned the 
front in 1940. For the first several decades, there was a 
curious contraption in this and many other Penney’s 
stores. A cashier sat in the middle of a balcony, with taut 
wires stretched to each customer service counter. The 
salesperson would put the patron’s money and a sales 
slip into a cup which was attached to the wire, then yank 
on a cord, catapulting the cup up to the cashier who 
would make change then send the cup back to the 
counter. 


1365-1376 Commercial. Osburn-O’Brien Bldg. (1923, W) 
Portions of the walls of this building were left standing 
after the fire and were incorporated into the present 
building. Its first occupant was J.C. Penney Co. which 
stayed until 1928. Letiff Bros.. grocery rented the 14th & 
Duane corner from 1924 to 1932. Piggly-Wiggly grocery 
fronted Commercial from 1932 to 1942. Sixteen apart- 
ment units are upstairs. 


Astoria Hotel, 14th & Commercial 


SE Corner 14th & Commercial. Astoria Hotel (1923) 
Designed by Portland architects, Toutellotte & Hummel 
with C.T. Diamond as local project manager, the build- 
ing permit to build a five-story hotel with 100 rooms 
was obtained just a month before the fire. Afterwards, 
because so many competing hotels had burned, three 
more floors were added to the design, making it 150 
rooms. Later the name was changed to John Jacob Astor 
Hotel. In 1953, its yellow pages ad boasted it was the 
first hotel west of the Mississippi to have television in 
rooms. Financial trouble always plagued it as it was too 
large for its market, and as motels were built for the 
motoring public. During World War II, it was “off lim- 
its” to military personnel for reasons of morality. It was 
closed in 1968 by the fire marshal and was a vacant eye- 
sore through the 1970s. Mayor Chopping supported a 
vote to tear it down at taxpayers expense, but the mea- 
sure failed. In 1979 it was placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places to qualify for tax incentives to 
rehabilitate the upper six floors as a housing project. 
Although the once-beautiful lobby still awaits a fairy 
godmother, the residential floors have proved to be a 
blessing to scores of low-income residents. 


This is the practical end of Tour A. You may return the 
way you came, or be on your own to purchase souvenirs. 
You may wish to continue east on the south side of 
Commercial Street to see Tidal Rock. 


SW Corner 15th & Commercial. Tidal Rock (1811) Look 
over the west end of the railing and you'll see the top of 
a huge boulder on which a horizontal line was chiseled 
in 1811 to show the level of high tide, so mariners would 
know how close to shore they could anchor. The origi- 
nal river bank was about 100 feet south of here. The line 
is probably about 10 feet below grade, but to see the top 
is to share a visual experience with the first Astorians. 
The rock, under a fruit and cigar store, was identified in 
1908 by George Himes, secretary of Oregon Historical 
Society. 


One block south, up the hill is the Fort George Bldg. 
Behind it is a small park with a quasi-replica of a bastion 
of old Fort Astoria and a monument designating the birth- 
place of Ranald MacDonald, Japan’s first English teacher. 
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Tour B 


Flavel House, 8th & Duane to 
12th & Commercial, and return 


Oddly, Flavel House is beyond the boundary of the 
Downtown Historical District, but it is a natural place to 
begin Tour B. The 1885 mansion is well worth a visit. It 
is the starting point for the walking tour which describes 
historic homes of Franklin and Grand avenues. Walk to 
the NE corner of 8th & Duane streets which 1s kitty-cor- 
ner from Flavel House. To stop traffic, hold this book up, 
and the nice drivers will stop for you. (Pardon my humor.) 
As you stand on the corner, face away from Flavel House. 
The parking lot in front of you is below street level. These 
below-grade lots scattered around Astoria represent tide 
flats originally filled in by wooden buildings on pilings. 
After the fire, these lots have remained vacant. 


Now walk north (towards the river) on the east side of 8th 
Street. At Commercial, turn right and admire one of the 
newest buildings on our main street. 


801 Commercial. Yergen & Meyer Bldg. (1963). There’s 
a certain structural honesty to buildings of the 1960s. 
When it was built, it gave one pride to think that a 
regional accounting firm would make such an invest- 
ment in this city. Although some may think it looks out 
of place in a historic district, we who come to their 
annual Christmas party think it looks just fine. 


857 Commercial. First National Bank Bldg. (1923) 
Emil Schacht, a well-known Portland architect who also 
designed the 1904 Astoria City Hall (last place on Tour 
C), is credited with this neat building. Of Astoria’s six 
banks in 1927, only this and the early Bank of Astoria 
survived the depression. In 1938 it moved to a larger 
building at 12th & Commercial. Rudolph Ziem, tailor, 
lived and worked in the building until it was purchased 
by Clatsop County in 1948 for use by the health depart- 
ment. 


Commercial Street, looking east from 9th Street (1924) 


905-943 Commercial. (1924) Architects Strong & 
McNaughton designed this building for the Flavels. The 
easterly space was the home of Eastern Outfitting Co. 
which stayed until 1952. Its central show window gave 
the street a sense of grandeur. The space has been 
vacant for many years. Roy’s Lunchroom, 1920-1940; 
and the optometry office of Dr. Eaton, 1930-1952, also 
were here. The Flavels still own the building. 


951-977 Commercial. (1923, D) Bee Hive department 
store, one of Astoria’s oldest and largest stores formally 
opened here August 22, 1923, but stayed only until 1928 
when it moved to the Associated Building. It was sup- 
planted by Safeway grocery which stayed until 1933. 
Before you cross 10th Street, going east, you are facing the 
I.0.0.F. building. Notice the doorway on the south end, 
facing 10th Street. I consider it to be one of the wonders of 
Astoria, displaying the audacity of the architect and the 
skill of the glass cutter, particularly the triangular win- 
dows above the massive brick entrance sign, and the two- 
inch wide windows on each side of the doors. Notice also 
how the doors were designed to open. 


SE Corner, 10th & Commercial. 1.0.0.F. Bldg. (1924, D) 
Of all the buildings destroyed in the fire, the old Odd 
Fellows building is one of two we miss most. It was a 
massive basalt stone structure with rounded windows. 
The present hall is built on its blackened foundation. In 
addition to the IOOF lodge hall, a smaller hall was 
included to be shared by other fraternal groups, such as 
Order of Vikings, Woodmen of the World, Sons of 
Norway, Sons of Hermann, etc. Tenants of the ground 
floor included Shaner jewelers, 1924-37; Ahrens suit & 
cloak company, 1924-1928; and Modern Cash grocery, 
1932-1968. The Odd Fellows discontinued meetings in 
1976. 


1033 Commercial. Hildebrand Bldg. (1923,D) August 
Hildebrand, from Germany, started his furniture store 
on this site in 1905. In 1941, fire caused severe damage 
inside. After 90 years of Hildebrand & Co., the business 
was sold to McMahan’s furniture. Hildebrand was a 
first rate local historian, one of the organizers of Clatsop 
County Historical Society in 1923. In 1918, he became 
the first person to drive a furniture truck to the top of 
Coxcomb Hill. 


SW Corner 11th & Commercial. (1969) A 1924 build- 
ing stood here as the home of Utzinger’s book store, 
until it burned in 1956. Astorians were glad when this 
modern bank building took the place of the ugly 
burned-out hulk. 


Cross 11th Street. 
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Thiel’s Fine Foods, 11th & Commercial 


SE Corner 11th & Commercial. (1924, W) Contractor 
John Toikka built this two story building for the Fisher 
family. Fred and Henry Thiel leased the east half for 
their tobacco store and billiard parlor, and Walter “Bud” 
Anderson operated a lunch counter in it. Dayton Drug 
Co. used the western half until 1938, when Thiel broth- 
ers expanded into the entire floor. It was known as 
Thiel’s Fine Foods until 1974 when new owners 
renamed it The Brass Rail. 


1117-1125 Commercial. (1924) Cat & Fiddle restaurant 
and Western Union Telegraph Co. stayed until 1930, Dr. 
Rones optical store and manufacturing laboratory until 
1934. Burke’s men’s store was here 1940-1978, and 
Mode O'Day dress shop, 1940-1988. 


1129-1139 Commercial. Gunderson Bldg. (1924, W) 
Capt. C.S. Gunderson of Seaside built this two story 
building. First tenants were H. Gordon women’s wear 
and D.E. Lagassee shoe store, later purchased by E.A. 
Maunula. Offices upstairs were mainly rented by attor- 
neys, including Gov. A.W. Norblad. Radio station 
KMUN began here in 1983 and stayed until a Victorian 
house was donated. Notice the tile in the doorway of 
1139, Crohn & Karsun. Lester Crohn was the son of 
Herman Crohn who owned a small department store 
called The Wonder Store. When it burned in the fire, 
Herman retired and moved to Portland. Lester opened 
a clothing store and married Sybil Karsun, whose father 
was a pioneer Astoria clothier. They merged their two 
stores in 1926 and occupied several different locations, 
moving here about 1933. Lester retired in 1969. 


1145-1153 Commercial. Pythian Bldg. (1924). 
Excavation for this building started April 25, 1923, the 
first permanent structure to be started in the fire area. 
Tenants of note were: Postal Telegraph Co., 1924-1943; 
Recreation billiard parlor and tavern, 1928-1975; and 
Central meat market, 1930-1962. Notice the unusual 
“plaid” muntin pattern of the gallery windows. 


1161 Commercial. (1925) This was originally two 


shops, F.W. Woolworth 5, 10, & 15 cent store on the east 
and Piggly-Wiggly grocery on the west. An older friend 
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tells me that Piggly-Wiggly was the first store to open its 
shelves to customers, who loaded their baskets and 
went through a turnstile as they paid for or charged 
their purchases. Fred Meyer opened his Astoria store 
here in 1933 and remained until 1944. 


1173-1197 Commercial. (1938) Rolf Klep, founder of 
the Columbia River Maritime Museum, and his brother 
Andrew had Portland architect D.W. Edmundson pre- 
pare plans for this modernistic building. The rounded 
glass windows of the corner store are indeed unusual. 
J.J. Newberry Co. moved in during December 1938, and 
Owl Drug Store took the corner shop in January 1939, 
remaining until 1962 when it moved across Commercial 
Street. Lawson’s Confectionery, 1939-1968, was “the” 
place to eat sundaes and buy candy and for students to 
meet their friends. Reed & Grimberg shoe store also was 
also a tenant until 1989. 


The half-way point of Tour A is here also. If you have the 

time and stamina, you may wish to hook into that tour by 
crossing 12th Street, turn to page 4, and read from 1203 
Commercial, then continue on the south side of 
Commercial Street. At 14th & Commercial, you would 
then do the first half of Tour A, then finish Tour B from 
1198 Commercial. 


Tour B crosses Commercial street here, then returns on the 
north side. 


1174-1198 Commercial. Associated Building (1923, D) 
This is really three buildings in one, known individual- 
ly as the Hobson, Copeland, and Carruthers buildings. 
Original tenants were Ross-Woodman furniture store, 
Cordz Bros. men’s clothing, and Astoria Hardware Co. 
Owl Drugs has been in the corner space since 1962. 


1144-1154 Commercial. Cook Bldg. (1923) Original 
tenants were Astoria sport goods, Callaway millinery, 
Lobby restaurant, and a shoe shine parlor operated by 
Ellsworth Thomas. The esteemed Liberty restaurant 
was here 1932-1959. 


1124-1132 Commercial. Spexarth Bldg. (1924) This is 
one of three buildings on this street built by German 
emigrant A.G. Spexarth. Notice the “S” in the parapet 
gable of this and the building across the street. Original 
businesses were Economy meat market, Twentieth 
Century grocery, and Bake-Rite bakery. 


1116 Commercial. (1923) What a pretty little false-front 
building. I’ve often wondered whose face should be 
painted in the medallion. I nominate Jane Barnes, the 
English barmaid who in 1813 became the first white 
woman to live in Oregon. Bartlett variety store used the 
building for three years, then Western Auto Supply, 
1927-1979. 
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NE Corner, 11th & Commercial 


1108-1110 Commercial. (1924, W) Robert C. and 
William Kinney had contractor Henry Niemi build this 
building, used first by Crohn Bros. men’s clothing store, 
Dr. Withers, optometrist, and Commercial barber shop 
which still occupies its space. 


Cross 11th Street. 


1052-1084 Commercial. (1949, W) Curtis Hoare, who 
also owned the Riviera theater, rented the corner area to 
Steinbock pharmacy, the middle area to Block’s shoe 
store, and the westerly space to Firestone auto store. 
When Block vacated his space, Steinbock enlarged into 
it, and used it until it closed in 1983. When Firestone 
closed in 1979, Western auto supply replaced it, suc- 
ceeded by Phog Bounders antiques mall in 1989. Harry 
Steinbock was mayor of Astoria, 1959-1975. 


1040 Commercial. (1924) As of this writing, I’d like to 
skip this eyesore, but in deference to history, we need to 
remember that Piggly-Wiggly grocery was here too. In 
1943, Ellsworth Thiel began his very popular restaurant, 
Fiesta Club. In 1976, it was sold to Joe and Diane 
“Oney” Camberg who were long-time owners of 
Oney’s restaurant on Highway 26 at Elsie. The building 
looked better before the blue awning blew off in a storm. 


1004-1008 Commercial. Allen Bldg. (1923, D) Burke’s 
men’s store was at this location, 1924-1934; Charles V. 
Brown shoe store 1924-1929, 

Cross 10th Street. You are still going west. 


950-988 Commercial. (1924) Original tenants included 
Bigelow furniture, Clement’s Boston Store (men’s fur- 
nishings), Rainbow cafe. Deluxe cigar store and shine 
parlor, 1925-1955; Steinbock pharmacy, 1937-1948. In 
1971, Pacific Power & Light Co. converted the corner 
space for their downtown office. 


904-936 Commercial. M&N Bldg. (1924) Named for 
Mrs. Mary C. Flavel and her daughter Nellie, it served 
as downtown office of Pacific Power and Light Co. until 
1971. Sears Roebuck then used that mid-block space 
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until 1996. The Buster Brown shoe store and Carl 
Laine’s tailoring shop were also early tenants. This is 
still owned by descendants of Capt. George Flavel. 


Cross 9th Street. 


894 Commercial. (1923) Badollet, Trullinger & Co. gro- 
cery was here until 1931. Other early occupants were 
E.R. Keefe men’s clothier and Oasis beer parlor. Burkes’ 
tire & battery store used the corner space from 1945 until 
1955, when the building was bought by Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. The popular local melodrama, Shanghaied in 
Astoria, was first produced here in 1985. 


818 Commercial. Spexarth Bldg. [cover photo] (1910) 
This is one of the first multi-story buildings in the 
Northwest to be built with reinforced concrete. On the 
night of the fire, its builder Mr. Spexarth and his family 
were on the roof whacking embers with wet gunny 
sacks. It survived the fire---fortunate for the fifty-or-so 
doctors, lawyers, and other professionals who rented 
offices here. Notice that Commercial Street was not 
widened in front of this building; there is room for park- 
ing on only one side. In 1973, it was remodeled to 
become the State Office Building, which was its use until 
1998. 


. It might be well to cross 8th Street here since it is an offi- 
cial crosswalk. Just hold up this booklet, and the nice dri- 
vers will stop for you. If there are tire marks on it from the 
last time, try something else. When you have safely 
crossed, look south on 8th Street towards the “San 
Francisco” style hill. When it snows, the hill is reserved 
for sledders . 


750 Commercial. U.S. Post Office & Custom House 
(1933) Supported by 400 pilings, the American 
Renaissance style building is as beautiful inside as out- 
side. The elevator, installed in 1999, looks like it’s 
always been there. 


If you were crossing Commercial Street before the fire, you 
would have had to watch for a trolley bearing down on 
your right. Pacific Power & Light Co. had a fleet of six 
which ran from Alderbrook to Astor Court. For a time 
after the fire, two separate lines were run, one east and one 
west of downtown. In 1924, Astoria became one of the first 
cities in the U.S. to convert to motor buses---a fleet of 
Macks. PP&L sold some of the old trolleys to other cities, 
but the last two were burned in 1930. The full story of 
Astoria’s street railway system was published in the spring 
and summer 1989 issues of Cumtux, available at the 
Heritage Museum. 


749 Commercial. Clatsop County Courthouse (1904) 


Portland architect Edgar Lazarus used a “Book of 
Justice” motif on this majestic building trimmed with 
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terra cotta. Also notice the lion head and bronze shield 
above the front entrance. Work began on July 8, 1904, 
and construction was well along in November, when it 
stopped due to a legal technicality. Construction 
resumed in 1907, but the original brick was no longer 
available. You may detect a change in color between the 
first and second floor. Originally, there was a copper 
and glass dome which lighted the second floor central 
hall, but damage from the earthquake of 1949 required 
its removal. The grand staircase to the second floor and 
historical photos in the lobby may interest you. If you 
exit via the south doors of the courthouse, or walk to its 
south side and look west, you will see the old jail (1914- 
1976) which was the site of the opening scene of the 
1985 Steven Spielberg movie The Goonies. Before the 
wire screens were put on the windows, friends of 
inmates would bring booze in bottles with a long tube 
which would pass through the bars, lubricating the dry 
spots. 


LAM AM A 


This is the end of Tour B. 
If you have the stamina, you may wish to do 
the Victorian homes tour. Booklets are sold in 
Flavel House. 


Shanghaiing in Astoria 


The musical melodrama Shanghatied in Astoria is a 
“must-see” if you are here when it opens each summer. 
But just as the musical Oliver! is a lighthearted portray- 
al of Charles Dickens’ shocking description of the plight 
of orphans in London’s slums, our Shanghaiied makes 
fun of one of the most evil practices in 19th century port 
cities. 


Since the development of the world’s commerce 
depended on sailing ships being adequately manned, 
laws were passed making it illegal for sailors to leave 
employment on ships without the permission of the cap- 
tain. If a sailor were caught trying to desert, he would 
be taken by local police or crimps back to his ship where 
he would be chained until after the ship left port. Out to 
sea, ship’s discipline would keep him quiet and busy. 


There were two types of shanghaiing. The dirtiest 
was close to what we call kidnapping now. A couple of 
tourists visiting Astoria fell into conversation with a 
friendly man who invited them onto a sailing ship to see 
how interesting it was. While they were below decks, 
the ship left the dock, bound for----Shanghai, of course. 
Their friendly acquaintance, back in town, had received 
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his due from the captain. Other non-sailors were either 
drugged at a bar or physically knocked out----waking 
up ina locked cabin on a strange ship. 


Mont Hawthorne reported in his biography that 
people who walked alone at night needed to carry 
revolvers. Even the Methodist church janitor had to 
fight off a crimp who caught him alone in the vestibule. 
In'1883, ships were so hard up for crew that one woman 
who ran a boardinghouse sold her husband to a captain 
bound for Liverpool for a hundred dollars. 


The other type had to do with sailors who, finishing 
a contract, would stay in a seaman’s boardinghouse, 
enjoying life on land for a time before shipping out 
again, perhaps spending too much time drinking, gam- 
bling and visiting brothels (Astoria was known to have 
“the best red light district north of San Francisco”). To 
entice crew to sign up for a trip, captains advanced the 
first month’s wage so the sailor could enjoy himself 
while waiting for fair winds. An unscrupulous board- 
inghouse owner might add enough service charges to 
use up the sailor’s cash as well as take the man’s 
advance which was legal, even without a court order. 


For a long while, society looked the other way 
regarding forced servitude of merchant sailors. Crimps 
and runners operated openly as labor contractors to 
supply captains with crew, without which the ship 
could not sail. Ships sometimes were lined up waiting, 
. and captains followed the custom that crimps would 
deliver to the ship waiting in port the longest. 
Sometimes, though, a desperate captain might pay high- 
er fees to get his crew sooner. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce reported in 
1899 that of 134 foreign-bound sailing ships leaving the 
Columbia River in a recent twelve-month period, 104 
ships hired a total of 803 men through the “syndicate of 
crimps.” Reformers used this report in the successful 
movement to pass humane employee rights legislation. 
The LaFollette Act of 1915 abolished criminal prosecu- 
tion for deserting and permitted merchant seamen to 
strike. This was the end of shanghaiing, but the begin- 
ning of the levity which continues in Shanghatid In 
Astoria. 


vvv 
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Old Post Office and Court House from 7th & Bond, circa 1909 


Commercial Street, looking west after the fire of Dec. 8, 1922 


Commercial Street, looking east from Court House roof. 


Spexarth Bldg. on left. Notice that M&N Bldg. at 9th has not 
yet been built. 1924 
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Associated Building, 12th & Commercial. 1923 


Looking west on Commercial, probably from roof of Astoria 
Hotel. Associated Building on right. Streets have been filled 
with dredge sand and are being paved. 1923 


Looking east from 10th & Commercial. Hildebrand Furniture 
Co. on right. 1924 


Note: All pictures on pages 17 and 18 are courtesy of 
Astoria Public Library. 
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(continued from front inside cover) 


were built of wood, they were on fire too, and the fire 
department could not get to the burning buildings. 
Although merchants with uninsured Christmas stock 
suffered heavy losses, most buildings were insured, and 
reconstruction of municipal infrastructure was has- 
tened with generous concessions voted by the state leg- 
islature. Hereafter in this booklet, the Great Fire of 
1922 is referred to merely as “the fire.” 


Enlightened leadership of the reconstruction committee 
and the city administration were responsible for widen- 
ing the streets, and building the “chairwall” raceways, 
making Astoria the first business district in the West 
with all underground utilities. 


By 1926, the year Astoria Column was built, nearly 
every building in downtown Astoria was newly built. 
In fact, one might say it was over-built. Population 
dwindled both because of the loss of the large lumber 
mill in east Astoria in the summer of 1922, and the loss 
of downtown residences in the fire. Astoria’s estimat- 
ed population in 1915 was 17,000, but by 1931 it was 
dL Ore. 


Downtown Astoria, entered as a National Register his- 
toric district in 1998, has thus become a period piece 
representing ideals of the mid-1920s. We hope you 
enjoy learning about individual buildings as you walk 
through this book. The author is indebted to the City of 
Astoria which sponsored the creation of this National 
Register historic district, and to Bonnie Oathes and 
John E. Goodenberger who wrote its cultural resources 
survey. The photographs are from The Compleat 
Photographer, 475 14th Street. 


Two architects were particularly active in the recon- 
struction of downtown. John E. Wicks, born in 
Finland, opened his architectural office in Astoria in 
1904 and raised his family here, including daughter 
Ebba Wicks Brown who was herself a prolific architect. 
Wicks designed more than 25 buildings in the down- 
town area. Charles T. Diamond, a Canadian, lived here 
for several years and is noted for classical detailing of 
European style buildings. The letter W or D after the 
construction year denotes these architects. 
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